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SAN JOSE, CAL. 


I have read with exceptional interest 
the article entitled, “A Corporate Tax 
Cushion for Early Post-War Years,” by 
George E. Barnes, in your February num- 
ber. It shows the business man and the 
layman, in concise and readily under- 
standable terms, the operations of the 
“carry back” features of the excess profits 
clause of the present Federal income tax 
law. Mr. Barnes shows proper considera- 
tion of the many difficulties under which 
our Congress must labor. It is gratifying 
to note that he predicts clarification of the 
amended tax laws which now are being 
considered by the Congress. Discussions 
of this sort are beneficial all around. 

P.S. Attached check is for three sub- 
scriptions, per list. F.C. M. 


GEORGETOWN, D. C. 


The highly mixed opinion abeut this 
country’s future petroleum supplies puz 
zles me as a holder of ot] company securi- 
ties. Uproar in the newspapers on one 
day about the chances of the United States 
coming out second best in the ultimate 
disposition of reserves in the Near East 1s 
countered next day by engineering discus 
sion of great probable reserves in the 
\rctic, referring to lands of the North 


American continent or under adjacent 
waters, along with professional opinion 
that much petroleum exists in unc xploited 
areas of the mainland of the United States. 


Is all this another tempest in a teapot? 


I can recall at least three past periods 
when doleful utterances appeared in re- 
gard to the pending exhaustion of our oil. 
They were succeeded by new discoveries. 
The tamous Cushing pool in the South- 
west in 1914, if memory serves me prop- 
erly, brought a veritable petroleum flood 
on the heels of forebodings about how the 
automobile industry was going to be 
Cal., 
eased another interval of tension. Perhaps 


served. Long Beach, discoveries 
history will continue to repeat itself; at 
any rate, while the comment puzzles me 
I shall do no undue worrying about it. 
There are probably tremendous reservoirs 
of oil here and there in the world, and 
American companies have always been 
able to round up what they need. 
S. R. W. 
ATLANTIC CITY, WN. fj. 
1 should imagine that economists might 
be preparing new chapters about money 
as addenda or revisions of the hefty dis 


How 


about the velocity-of-money theory which 


cussions of the same in past years. 


received considerable attention a decade 
or more ago? Individual bank deposits 
and currency in pants pockets, etc., are 
estimated, I noted in THe ExcttaNce a 
month or so ago, at upwards of $9,000, 
000,000. Outstanding circulation is some- 
where in the neighborhood of $20,000,- 
000,000, yet the cash afloat or in banks, 
where it easily could be unloosed from its 
acted to force 


anchorage, has neither 


goods’ prices up through the applied price 





_— Letters to the editor, in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
ee . a . - ° . . ‘ 
ail discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


controls nor aroused any unusual buying 
of securities — excepting War Bonds. 
Stocks, in fact, have acted for six months 
as though they were rationed, too. 


r. T. 
NEW YORK CITY 


... The balance which your magazine 
obviously seeks to maintain between sim 
ple, sometimes elementary articles (to sea 
soned stock market followers) and others 
having to do with weightier subjects, such 
as taxes, lends to its worth in perplexing 
financial times like the present. Everyone, 
I think, who owns as many as 5 shares of 
stock likes to study prices and dividends. 
He often finds by so doing a bit of infor 
mation of use to him. This has been my 
experience. Don't, please, become high 
brow, or abstrusely economic, if I make 
myself understood. Pr. RK, f 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Much is appearing in public utterances, 
treatises and the like about the desirability 
of employing risk capital in corporate ex 
pansion, post-war. Generally speaking, 
this would involve the sale of common 
stock, although bonds with an_ attractive 
conversion feature might come under the 
heading. One wonders in these times when 
even a 6 per cent return through dividends 
—if one can get it—leaves not a great deal 
of income after surtaxes and what not, 
what return a post-war risk ought to be 
made in order to be attractive. Eight per 
cent wouldn't be unusually stimulating, to 
my way of thinking. G). ih.. 
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Volatile Outlook For New Railroad Stocks 


N the past three years, the security 

markets have witnessed a_ radical 
change in the when-issued and ap- 
praised value of railroad stocks in the 
process of reorganization. Prior to the 
large-scale mobilization of our war 
economy, railroads in bankruptcy 
showed sizable earnings deficits appli- 
cable to proposed, new stock capitali- 
zations, and the preferred and common 
stocks to be issued in reorganization 
were valued at nominal prices. 

The subsequent rapid upswing in 
war trafic, however, brought a wide- 
spread transformation in the valuation 
of these when-issued stocks, as per-share 
returns on the new equities mounted 


rapidly on the profitable side. In one 


year, for instance, the common share re- | 


sults of one southwestern — railroad 
changed from a deficit of $1.40 to an ex- 


traordinary profit of $23.00! 


A Quick Change 


A more surprising demonstration was 
displayed by a western carrier immedi- 
ately after our participation in the war, 
when it converted a per share deficit 
of $3.40 to a profit of $35.00 all in the 
space of only twelve months. No fur- 
ther evidence is necessary to explain the 
motivating power behind the substan- 
tial price advance which subsequently 


took place in equities issued or pro- 


By PHILIP J]. MAGGIO, 
Argus Research Corp. 


posed for issuance in reorganization. 

The extraordinary shift in earnings 
for these stocks should not be consid- 
ered as peculiarly abnormal nor merely 
a product ot the war. It is, in fact. a 
fundamental characteristic of the stocks 
themselves which will be repeated time 
and again in every cycle of changing 
railroad traffic, peace or war. 

Wide Earnings’ Ranges 

Earnings will range in many indivi- 
dual cases from deficits to profits of 
$20 per share at the extremities of the 
business cycle, and the market value of 
these stocks will naturally follow along 
this pattern. A’ spectacular phenomena 
has been amplified in the railroad secur- 
ity markets by the creation of more 
highly leveraged equities in an ex- 
tremely volatile industry. 

The reorganization plans approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have undoubtedly retained as their pre- 
dominant feature the contraction of 
debt of all railroads which filed bank- 
ruptcy proceedings under Section 77 of 
the Federal Bankruptcy Act. Last year, 
the commission issued a general sum- 
mary of bankrupt railroads still in 
trusteeship, and it revealed that funded 


debt, excluding unpaid interest of these 


carriers would be reduced from about 
$ 3,000,000,000 to $1,700,000,000, if all] 
plans filed by the commission of its 
examiners were placed in operation. 

The slash in funded debt will aver- 
age approximately 43 per cent and, al- 
though capital and sinking funds will 
be created under the ICC proposals, the 
great majority of new stocks will be 
far closer to earnings than the shares of 
the present bankrupt companies. In 
addition, the leverage working on the 
equities has been magnified by smaller 
stock capitalizations and the limited 
number of shares to be outstanding for 


the new railroad companies. 


A Glance Abead 


The accompanying table is extremely 
revealing in itself, since it gives a clear 
picture of the wide gyrations in com- 
mon share earnings and turbulent mar- 
ket performance which can be antici- 
pated for the new stocks in the post-war 
period, . 

It will be seen that net losses in the 
period 1933-40, including years not 
shown in the table of pro-forma earn- 
ings, would have been widely prevalent 
for the proposed new stocks of the 
bankrupt railroads, In any bad or even 
mediocre trafic periods, therefore, per 
share returns for these railroads can be 


(continued on page 3) 








| gotoupesne scrutiny of common 
stocks often begins with dividend 
records and a 15-year period of consecu- 
tive annual disbursements has come to 
be accepted by many analysts as a basis 
for research. The New York Stock Ex- 
change list of equities contains 35 issues 
which have paid dividends for 50 years 
or longer without an omission; 70 that 
have made consistent distributions for 
more than 4o years; 108 for upward of 
30° -vears, and i80 for more than 20 
years. 


No le SS 


stocks have paid dividends annually 


than 225 listed common 
without a break for 15 years or longer. 
Many stocks listed since 1928 have also 
vear about divi- 


been persistent every 


dend disbursements. But the accom- 


panving table is concerned with lon- 
vevity and lack of space prevents the 
extension of the record to more recent 
years than 1g16. 
Early Beginning 
The 50-vear or older dividends are 
railroad and 


concerned largely with 


public utility issues, inasmuch as the 


American business 


industrial age of 
had its incidence with 1900 and rela- 
tively few industrial corporations were 
listed until after 1893. Large corpora- 
tions with thousands of stockholders 
were rather uncommon prior to that 
time. It 


will be noted that of the 12 


consistent. dividend-payers listed prior 
to 1876, 7 were railroads and another 
manufactured products used by rail- 
roads. 

From interval of 


1900 to 1g0b6, an 


business history when corporations 
were launched rapidly, largely through 
mergers, no less than 26 companies be- 
gan dividends to maintain them = an- 
nually down to the present and this de- 
spite the fact that dour prophecies were 
plentiful back there that the “flush” pro- 
duction of common stocks would hardly 
be beneficial to investors until assets and 
earning power had been increased over 


the years. 


Corporations With Unbroken Cash Dividend 


Records On Common Stocks Listed On 
The New York Stock Exchange 


Pennsylvania Railroad . 
Continental Insurance . ‘ 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust . 
Rensselaer & Saratoga RR 
The American News Co. 
Joliet & Chicago RR... 
New York & Harlem RR 
Washington Gas Light Co. . 
Pullman Inc. ae. 

Erie & Pittsburgh RR . 
Albany & Susquehanna RR . 
Pitts., Fort W. & Chic. Ry. 
Gold & Stock Telegraph Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake . 
Parke, Davis & Co. 

Amer. Tel. & Tel. 5 Die «a 
Detroit, Hill. « So. W. RR . 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Northern Central Ry. . 3 
S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. 
Diamond Match 7 
Northwestern Telegraph Co. 


Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 


Mahoning Coal RR : 
Cons. Edison Co. of N. Y. 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
Hackensack Water Co. 
Canada Southern Railway 
Ruberoid Co. . 
Mills . 
Commonwealth Edison Co. . 
Beech Creek Railroad 
Procter & Gamble Co. . 
Coca-Cola Company 


Cannon 


Standard Oil Company (Ind.) . 


Burroughs Adding Machine . 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. 
City Ice & Fuel Co. . 


United States Playing Card. Co. 


Bon Ami Company 
General Mills, Inc. er 
Allegheny & Western Railway 
The Borden Company 
General Electric 

National Biscuit 
Standard Brands Inc. 
United Fruit. . . . 
West Va. Pulp & Paper 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. . 
Bristol-Myers Co. ; 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Union Pacitic RR 

Acme Steel Company 
Electric Storage Bat. Co. . 
Nortolk & Western Ry. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
American Brake Shoe . 
Beech-Nut Packing . 
Chain Belt Co. 

Eastman Kodak . 


Year 


Consecutive 


Payments 
Began 
1848 
1854 
1854 
1862 
1864 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1870 
187] 
1872 
1875 
1875 
1878 
1881 
1581 
1881 
188] 
188] 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1889 
1890 
1890 
189] 
189] 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1900 
190] 
190] 
1901 
1901 
1902 
i902 
1902 
1902 


Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Philadelphia Electric 
Sterling Drug Inc. 

United Eng. & Foundry 
American Snuff . 

Mac Andrews & Forbes 
Otis Elevator 

The Texas Company 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Sun Oil Company 
American Tobacco 
Reading Company 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Link-Belt Company 
National Lead 

Carpenter Steel 

W. T. Grant Company 
National Steel Corp. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. . 
Public Serv. Corp. of N. J. 
So. California Edison 
Duplan Corporation 
Hazel-Atlas Glass 

Detroit Edison Co. . 
General Cigar Co. 

Pacific Lighting Corp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
International Harvester 
Dow Chemical Company . 
Fidel.-Phenix Fire Ins. 
May Department Stores 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Superheater Company 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 
G. W. Helme Co. 

Island Creek Coal 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Stand. Oil of Cal. 

United States Tobacco 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
International Shoe 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
S. S: Kresge Co. . 

G. C. Murphy Co... . 
Wm. Wrigley Jr., Co. 
Anchor Hocking Glass 
Caterpillar Tractor 

First National Stores 
Mesta Machine Co. . 
Union Tank Car Co. . 
Central Aguirre Asso. . 
Champ. Paper & Fibre 
General Motors Corp. . 
International Salt 

Scott Paper Co. 
Columbian Carbon . 

Int'l Business Mach. 
Melville Shoe 

John Morrell & Co. . ; 
Pitts., C., C. & St. L. RR 
Union Oil Co. of Calif. 


Year 


Consecutive 


Payments 
Began 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1.904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1911 
191] 
1911 
1911 
191] 
1911 
1912 
1912 
19]? 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
191} ¢ 

















(Continued from page 1) 
expected to record fairly sizable defi- 
cits. Preferred shares may show a less 
emphatic earnings picture but, as a 
whole, earning power appears generally 
unsatisfactory under conditions similar 
to those witnessed during the decade of 
the Thirties. 

The opening of the present decade, 
however, with the concurrent mobili- 
zation of our national economy for war, 
shifted the pendulum of earnings to the 
other extreme. Per share profits soared 
to levels which appeared almost incon- 
ceivable prior to the war, but obviously 
the sensational expansion was exag- 
gerated by the strong leverage poten- 
tialiies working on the new common 
stocks. 


The background of earnings in de- 





REORGANIZATION 
RAILROAD STOCKS IN 
FLUCTUATING TIDE OF 
NATION’S TRAFFIC 


pression and prosperous periods should 
serve as a useful guide in appraising 
the value of equities of reorganized 
railroads. For one thing, market prices 
for these rail stocks should not duplicate 
the same exaggerated movements as per- 
share earnings, which are transitory and 


sometimes of very short duration. Sec- 


ondly, market sentiments of optimism 
and pessimism should be moderated 
to a far less degree than indicated by 
the magnitude of reported per-share 
profits or losses. 

Extreme bearishness may prove un- 
founded when earnings are plunging 


downward to large deficit figures on 





*PRO FORMA EARNINGS ON NEW COMMON STOCKS 
Deficits from 1933 to 1939 


1933 1935 
Chi. Mil. St. P. & Pac $4.10 $6.90 
Chi. & Northwestern 8.40 11.60 
Chi. Rock Isl. & Pac. 4.90 7.60 
Denver & R.G. West. 6.00 7.30 
Minn. St. P. & SS Marie Jy 400 
Missouri Pacitic 8.70 11.10 
NY New Haven & Hart. 3.60 2.70 
St Louis-San Fran. 5.00 6.40 
St. Louis Southwestern 6.80 2.20 
Seaboard Airline 4.40 6.90 


1937 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$5.50 $4.90 d$2.40 $4.20 $7.25 $15.30 
5.40 10.30 d 6.70 d0.50 10.20 25.30 
4.30 3.50 d 1.90 4.20 15.49 16.75 
16.75 11.00 d 8.20 3.40 34.80 17.40 
0.90 0.80 0.80 1.20 3.30) 5.10 
5.30 8.90 d 6.30 5.40 29.50 14.30 
8.20 4.10 d 3.20 5.10 19.50 22.50 
4.00 440 d 3.30 7.40 14.30 11.70 
4.40 10.40 d 1.40 23.20 29.70 39.60 
3.00 3.30 d 2.50 4.00 3.00 2.30 


* Various adjustments made for revised statements of trustees or ICC on past years’ earn- 
ings. Estimated per share returns based on income remaining after all capital and sinking funds 
and senior dividend requirements. ‘‘d’’* represents deficits in 1940-1941; other figures profit 
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a per-share basis and the common stocks 
are selling around $5 or lower. Con 
versely, warnings of cautious specula- 
uion may well be sounded when earn- 
ings mount to enticing figures of $1o 
and $20 per share and these same com 
mon stocks are selling once or twice 
their reported earnings. 

The whole framework of railroad re- 
organizations adopted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission points clearly 
to dramatic changes in the way of per 
share earnings and market prices for 
the proposed new equities. This. situ- 
ation naturally follows from the basis 
upon which capitalizations of — reor- 
ganized railroads have been predicated. 
In all reorganization plans, the ICC has 
adhered closely to the principle that 
1930-39 Operations constitute the “nor- 
mal” expectancy of traffic, and with 
various adjustments for costs and ex- 
traordinary occurrences, the capitaliza- 
tions of individual carriers are based on 
revenues and earnings obtainable under 
the estimated “normal” operating con- 
ditions. 

Since railroad operations are imncom- 
parably erratic and volatile, advances 
and declines in earnings from the 1936 
4) average are magnified greatly on 
a small stock basis. 

From the capitalizations formulated 
by the ICC, one important factor should 
be borne in mind in appraising the basic 
position of when-issued and proposed 
new rail stocks. Fixed charges of re- 
organized carriers are being placed on 
a basis which can be supported even in 
prolonged vears of business depression. 
Plans already filed by the commission 
reveal that fixed requirements will be 
slashed on the average more than 7o 
per cent under those existing prior to 
the reorganization. On this basis, the 
these railroads are 


great majority of 


practically assured of continued sol- 
vency in the event of a post-war defla 
tion, and stockholders can be quite con- 


fident that their equity interest will be 


preserved in any such depression period 
without the dangers of complete elimi- 
nation which threatens to be the fate 
of presently outstanding bankrupt com- 
pany stocks. 

As long as the threat of future bank- 
ruptcy of a reorganized railroad is min- 
imized or removed, holders of when- 
issued and proposed new stocks can be 
assured of participating in any subse- 
quent expansion in earnings which in- 
evitably follows when general business 
reverts back to prosperous levels. This 
point bears emphasis, since it is in de- 
cided contrast to the present bankrupt 
stocks which, although currently show- 
ing earnings of $10 and $20 per share, 
benefits from these 


will receive no 


profits. 


Selection of New Equities 

Following the precept that the new 
equities by and large will be preserved 
under severe deflationary business con- 
ditions, the task of selecting the more 
attractive stocks on a long-term basis 
becomes a rather simplified one. Bear- 
ing in mind the volatility of rail earn- 
ings and the cautious market appraisal 
of these erratic profit trends, investors 
should give preference to stocks which, 

(1) possess greater earnings leverage; 

(2) can emerge from a depression 
period free and clear of any sizable ac- 
cumulations of prior claims, such as ac- 
crued contingent interest, senior divi- 
dend arrears, etc. They will then be in 
a position to respond immediately from 
a market standpoint to any recovery in 
trafhe and earnings. 

The table shows clearly the stocks 
which have the greatest leverage poten- 
tialities, and can pile up substantial 
earnings once the break-even point in 
operations has been passed. It also indi- 
cates the kind of business year necessary 
to provide profitable railroad operations 
and the size of per-share earnings which 
can be anticipated in years of compara- 


ble trathe volume. Space makes it im- 


possible to discuss the indenture provi 
sions of securities prior to commoi 
stocks in order to appraise the recupel 
ative possibilities of any junior equity. 
Generally speaking, however, prefe: 
ence should be given to those situations 
which possess the following character 
IStics, 

(1) Select where the 


prior claims of capital funds are dis 


those stocks 
cretionary, as against those where such 
claims are mandatory, and also give 
preference to situations where the cap 
ital funds are fixed at a moderate 
amount rather than in cases where in- 
creasing contributions must be made to 
the fund with rising revenues. Avoid 


situations 


where the capital fund is 


cumulative; 


(2) Select those stocks where inter- 
est on income bonds is non-cumulative 
or cumulative only to the extent earned, 
in preference to those where the bonds 
are fully cumulative or cumulative to 
13! per cent or 15 per cent or there- 
abouts as already proposed for various 
new income bonds; 

(3) Select those stocks where sinking 
funds on fixed and income bonds are 


non-cumulative; 


(4) Select those common stocks where 
prior claims in preferred dividends are 
non-cumulative or cumulative only to 
the extent earned. 

All these characteristics need not nec- 
essarily be available in every stock un- 
der consideration, but a combination of 
the most favorable conditions should be 
given considerable weight in the choice 
of reorganized rail stocks. In substance, 
preference should be given those stocks 
which will come out of a depression un- 
impaired by accumulations on_ prior 
claims, and which can respond price- 
wise immediately and extensively to 
any upsurge in company earnings. Un 
der these favorable circumstances, stocks 
can further 


participate in earnings 


(Continued on page 16) 
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ECONOMICS OF SOUTH AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS WITH A BEARING 
ON THEIR DOLLAR BONDS 


Argentina.. . Chile. 







































Argentine Beef—Chile’s mine opera- 
tions. (Below) Argentine Harvest 


By JOHN KALB 


(The material for this article by a New York Stock Exchange member firm partner 
was supplied by the firm’s foreign consultant on South American 
industries and securities.) 


HE war is devouring rapidly the 
resources of the belligerents and it 
creates an insatiable demand for food- 
stuffs, minerals and raw materials in- 
dispensable to the war industries. As 
during World War I, there is a tre- 
mendous demand for the agricultural 
and mineral products of the Latin- 
American republics. This demand will 
not cease with the termination of hos- 
tilities, but will continue, as far as food- 
stuffs are concerned, until starved 
Europe and Asia have harvested their 
first post-war crops; and as to minerals 
and other raw materials, the demand 
should continue high until the shattered 
industries and dwellings have been re- 
built. 
The Latin-American republics, except 


to a small extent Brazil, are not actual 


belligerents, and only a small part of 


their current national income is being 


diverted to military purposes. The con- 
struction of costly military bases have 
been financed largely with Lend-Lease 
funds. Owing to the scarcity of manu- 
factured goods in the great industrial 
countries, and to the lack of shipping 
facilities, the Latin-American nations 
are unable to import commodities cus- 
tomarily purchased abroad, and conse- 
quently they are accumulating con- 
stantly growing export balances in 


foreign financial centers mainly 








in the United States of America. 

Some of the republics have used a 
part of their foreign exchange holdings 
to purchase gold for participation in 
post-war international currency and 
credit stabilization plans, and also have 
applied the balances to repatriate their 
external obligations. The necessity of 
supplying the population with vitally 
needed consumers’ goods—usually im 
ported—has led to the development of 
domestic industries, thus strengthening 
the national economies of the various 
countries. Another favorable develop 
ment under the impact of war has been 
the growth of trade between the Latin 
American republics with mutual bene 
fits to all concerned. 

The South American nations are now 
in a position to reestablish their credit 


and, assuming internal and_ external 


6 
: } * ; 
A ‘ 


















political tranquillity, they again may be 
able to attract foreign capital for the 
development of their resources. 

The material to follow will deal with 
only two of the southern republics, 
owing to space limitations. In a subse- 
quent issue of Tue Excuance others 


will be reviewed. 


Argentina 
The backbone of the Argentine 
economy from the beginning of the cen 
tury to the outbreak of World War II 
was large exports of cereals and lin- 
seed. The war caused the loss of prac- 
tically all European markets, where the 
bulk of these crops was sold, and the 
Government was forced to buy the un- 
sold surpluses which resulted thus far 
in a loss exceeding 750 million pesos. 
(The peso is currently worth 25 cents.) 
Old wheat is being used as fuel and 
cattle fodder, Budgetary deficits are 
constantly increasing the internal debt. 
But financing the substantial deficits 
represents no difficulty owing to the 
abundance of investment funds in the 
Buenos Aires market. The large funds 
represent the accumulation of favorable 


trade balances and the influx of foreign 


capital (refugee funds and balances of 


the “party” members of the Axis and 
satellite countries). The inflow of funds 
had assumed such proportions that the 
Government found it necessary in 
April, 1943, to impose restrictions on 
the inward movement of funds. 
Refugee capital is prevented from 
entering the country unless it is invested 
with the character of permanence in 
bona fide commercial and industrial en- 
terprises that will contribute toward 
strengthening the Argentine economy. 
The inflow of foreign capital in the 
vears 1939 and 1940 Was 145,000,0v0 
pesos, while in 1941 and 1942. it 
amounted to 560,000,000 pesos, resulting 
in a favorable balance of payments of 


503,000,000 pesos (about 9120,000,000 ) 








A Dedication to 
Holders of South 


American Bonds 


For holders of the dollar bonds 
of central governments of 
South American countries and 
of various provinces, events in 
those nations are of keen, prac- 
tical interest. Institution of 
North America’s “Good Neigh- 
bor” policy portended a closer 
relationship between the states 
of the Western Hemisphere, 
with a natural inference that 
the status of certain financial 
elements affecting investors 
would be improved where im- 
provement had long been 
needed, The prices of South 
American securities on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
soon began to recover from 
previous inertia. War develop- 
ments subsequently acted to 
strengthen the position § of 
many of these securities. Prices 
advanced extensively and have 
maintained their advantage, in 
the main, despite some _per- 
plexing political happenings. 
Although a protracted rise of 
prices does not necessarily sug- 
gest that “corrective” move- 
ments may be expected, it is 
the author’s impression that 
investment markets from now 
on will want to be shown defi- 
nitely that these countries will 
not suffer after the war. An- 
other year or two may be nec- 
essary before the markets will 
be able to appraise the post- 
war prospects for our South 
American neighbors. Neverthe- 
less, it seems timely to survey 
developments in several of the 
countries where investors of 
the United States have made 
commitments in government 
bonds in order that a_ back- 
ground may be provided for 
the study of conditions in war- 
time and, later, in the early 
post-war period. 


— The Author 








in 1942. The steady demand for pesos 
caused the Central Bank on April 19, 
1943, to change the official rate for non 
regular exports from 421.82 pesos per 
$100 in force since February, 1940 to 
397.02 pesos per $100. This represents 3 
5-88° increase in the value of the peso. 

On November 30, 1943, the Central 
Bank held gold at home in the amount 
of 1,073,745,752 pesos and gold abroad 
and net foreign exchange aggregating 
1,976,994,778 pesos, or a total of 3,050, 
740,530 pesos. This amount constituted 
a 169.65 per cent reserve against notes 
in circulation and 87.79 per cent against 
notes and sight liabilities of the Bank. 

Part of the foreign exchange balances 
consists of blocked sterling funds in 
Great Britain and the Government 
bought 500,000,000 pesos of these bal- 
ances to redeem some of its external 
sterling obligations up to a total of 


£, 25,000,000. 
Bonds Called 


The 4's of 1934, outstanding in the 
amount of £ 12,958,280, were called for 
redemption at par on January 1, 1944, 
and all outstanding 4 per cent loans of 
1877, 1898, 1899 and three issues of 
1g00 in an aggregate principal amount 
of £ 3,610,682 for payment at par on 
April 1, 1944. The purchase of the 
blocked balances was financed with the 
proceeds from sale of internal bonds, 
which in effect constitutes a conversion 
of external into internal debt. A part of 
the dollar balances was converted into 
gold and the yellow metal was shipped 
from the United States to Buenos Aires. 

The large and growing gold and 
foreign exchange holdings of the coun- 
try, which amount to over 3,000,000,000 
pesos, and the amortization and repur- 
chase of its external obligations will en- 
able Argentina to maintain external 
debt service for a long time. Except for 
the international political position of 
the country and the possible internal 
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Capital 
Gains vs. 
Dividend 


Income... 
An Element of 


Modern Investment 


By H. D. COMER 


F this introduction should seem to be 

rather elementary for readers of Tue 
EXCHANGE, Over-simplicity will have to 
be borne. I seek to present an invest- 
ment argument based on some simple 
statistics— 

A regular income from dividends ts 
an old-accepted premise of investment 
in common stocks. The size of an tn- 
come from dividends 1s fixed by the 
ratio of its annual dividend to the price 
paid for a stock. To carry stmplicity 
further, the ratio resultant from divid- 
ing the amount paid into the dividend 
is what a stock yields its owner: thus, 
the yield as income on a stock costing 
$50 a share and paying an annual dtvt- 
dend of $3 1s 6 per cent. 

Under the exigencies of these times, 
an army of stockholders has been com- 
pelled to revise its old-accepted attitude 
toward dividends as the sine qua non 
of investment in equities, including the 
dividends of issues which for many 
years have carried the label of gilt-edged. 
Because of the weight of corporate taxes 
upon earnings in course of financing 
America’s share in a global war, the 
size of numerous dividends is not as 
large as in happier days; and after the 
tax collector has completed his “tith- 


ing” of corporate earnings, he moves 


along to the stockholder, himself, and 
takes a part of his dividend income in 
the form of surtaxes, a Victory tax and 
what not. 

The war has to be financed and, so 
long as it continues, stockholders will 
sturdily do their part. They also face 
the prospect of high corporate and in- 
dividual taxes for a period after hostili- 
ties cease. 

Nevertheless, taxes are not now, and 
are not likely to be, accepted with 
equanimity. With dividend income af- 
fected by taxation, it is merely to exer- 
cise ordinary business ingenuity that a 
great many stockholders are examining 
into ways to supplement dividends with 
related operations in course of conduct- 
ing the management of their money. 

This is relatively new with many in- 
dividuals who have for years, many 
years perhaps, thought not much further 
about their stock investments than to 
acquire a “good” stock and receive the 
dividends therefrom. 

My attention was directed toward the 
increasing public search for a more 
ample yield on capital than dividends, 
alone, may provide by a letter in the 
February issue of THe Excuance. The 
letter referred to two tables published 
in the preceding month’s issue, dealing 
with two lists of stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange which in one in- 
stance, had scored trifling price advances 
in 1943, and, in the other, had advanced 
much further. 

.. “The list of 25 stocks showing 
slight advances,” wrote “Mr. C. R. S.,” 
“actually averaged an appreciation of 
8.13 per cent from the low, though the 
point rises were small, while the 25 in 
Table I averaged about a 28 per cent 
rise.” 

The writer considered that to calcu- 
late fluctuations in points “might some- 
times mislead unthinking buyers of se- 
curities” inasmuch as “what affects the 
financial welfare of the investor is not 


the points but the percentages of fluctua- 








tions.” An idea, this, to consider! 
A broad field for investigation is laid 
bare by the reasoning which replaces 
the older procedure of counting capital 
gains in points by figuring percentages 
of growth. Before looking at the more 
realistic picture to be painted in per- 
centages than in points, it might be well 
to correlate income and capital gains. 
Income is the earned increment from 
capital at work, which, for the purposes 
of this article, is distributed among 
stockholders by a corporation that has 
employed the stockholders’ money. A 
gain of capital is the increment added 
to it by a growth in market value of the 
stock which represents the capital. The 
growth may be allowed to accrue, ex- 
periencing the fluctuations which are in- 
herent in stocks; or, at some time during 
accrual, it may be converted into cash 
by a sale of the stock which represents 


the capital involved. 


Pur pose of Capital Gain 


Whether capital gains are sought 


to be realized and to be 


subject, 
therefore, to taxation, or are allowed 
to accrue indefinitely, the stockholder’s 
intent in seeking them is to man- 
age his funds so that a larger result 
would 


ensue than alone, 


dividends, 
would produce. The investor who buys 
a stock primarily for the dividends it 
pays, thinks little about capital gains. 
He may hope that his original invested 
capital will increase by means of an ap- 
preciation of his stock in market value 
over a pe riod, but he does not do any- 
thing to further this hope—to make the 
hope materialize. 

Such an investor may be astonished 
when he is informed that the net capi- 
tal gain over the 10 years from 1934 to 
the end of 1943 of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey (to make use of this well-known 
issue as an illustration and the period 
as a convenient one, down pretty well 
to date) averaged only 2 per cent a 


vear. That is, an investor who bought 


SAMPLED YEAR-TO-YEAR PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 


Percentages of Upturn from Lowest Price of One Year 
to Highest of the Next Ensuing Year 


AMERICAN TEL. & TEL. 


Year Low High Change 
1943 27% 158 — 
1942 101'4 134% 56 
194] 115, 168 *%4 17 
1940 145 175, 16 
1939 148 171% 18 
1938 11] 150'4 54 
1937 140 187 7 
1936 1491 1901, 25 
1935 987, 160% 93 
1934 100! 125 60 
AVERAGE 38 
Du PONT 
Year Low High Change 
1943 134 159!, — 
1942 102 *%4 144 pe 
194] 126'4 164% 6 
1940 1461, 1891, 12 
1939 12614 188), 50 
1938 9014 15434 108 
1937 98 18012 58 
1936 33 1843, 35 
1935 8632 1461, 113 
1934 80 1037. $3 


| 


AVERAGE 58 
SEARS ROEBUCK 


Year Low High Change 
1943 595 90) = 
1942 43 6214 107 
194] 49), 78% 26 
1940 6114 rete) 29 
1939 60! 4 857% 46 
1938 47 801, 83 
1937 4934 98% 61 
1936 59% 101” 65 
1935 3] 697%, eed 


1934 3] 51% 125 


AVERAGI 85 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Year Low High Change 
1943 441, 56 ee 
1942 30 44>. 87 
194] 28% 481, 56 
1940 7% 5638 3() 
1939 36% 3634 35 
1938 25, 53% 122 
1937 28% 701% 88 
1936 53% BE 3 
1935 26% 59%, 189 
1934 24% 42 141 
AVERAGI §9 
U. S. STEEL 
Year Low High Change 
1943 4734 593, ee 
1942 4414 553% 34 
194] 47 704 19 
1940 42 76% 68 
1939 41% 8234 83 
1938 38 71% 117 
1937 481, 1261 47 
1936 46% 797% 173 
1935 27" 50% 190 
1934 2934 597. 72 


AVERAGE — 89 
STANDARD OIL, N, J. 


Year Low High Change 
1943 46, 60 — 
1942 301, 47 97 
194] 33 467 42 
1940 297% 461, 57 
1939 38 531, 2? 
1938 3934 5834 34 
1937 42 76 39 
1936 511, 703% 48 
1935 3534 523, 97 
1934 391, 50" 33 


AVERAGE 5? 





it at the end of 1933 and held the stock 
straight through the cited decade would 
have a total capital gain of but 20 per 
cent. If calculated in points, the apprecia- 
tion would be less impressive on the eye. 

But Standard Oil of New 


shares experienced, in the same years, 


Jersey 


an average yearly fluctuation of 52 per 


cent! 


This notation requires elucidation. 
The average fluctuation is based on the 
percentage rise from one year’s lowest 
price to the next year’s highest price. 
The minimum price of the stock was, 
for example, 297% in 1940; the highest 
price of 1941 was 467g; the rise was 57 
from the lowest ; 


per cent price of 
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A Wide Search For “Depression-Proof” Stocks 


| ALISTICALLY hoping, — there 
R should not be another 1932 in the 
securities market, not again! Things 
do not often happen twice in exactly 
the same way. Furthermore, as the first 
World War proceeded, hardly anyone 
was visioning the financial and market 
pitfalls which lay ahead in the form of 
primary and secondary business reac- 
tions; whereas, in World War II nearly 
everyone is on guard, trying to provide 
against shattering events, and that fact, 
of itself, carries a degree of assurance 
against a repetition of history. 

With the idea of being on guard, I 
have sought to make a search for stocks 
which, during the difficult years of the 
1930's and into the war years, gave a 
performance in regard to earnings and 
dividend payments that stock owners 
could consider reasonably good—or at 


least good. 


Source Material 

The investigation covered 512 stocks 
listed on either the New York Stock 
Exchange or the New York Curb Ex- 
change. Of these 205 were eliminated, 
either because they paid no dividends 
during the 12 years from 1932 on 
through 1943, or for these reasons: they 
were not listed for the full period, or 
their financial structures failed to offer 
a satisfactory commendation for study. 

As the accompanying table notes, 
preferred stocks as well as common 
issues were scrutinized. Preferred stocks, 
it will be recalled, came, in numerous 
cases, within the depression area so far 
as both earnings for dividends, and the 
dividends they paid, were concerned. 

The interesting question arose before 
the survey had gone very far: in what 
products and services do people curtail, 
and what products do they continue to 
buy actively when employment recedes 


and incomes fall ? 


By CHARLES REED SANDERSON 


The answer proved to be equally in- 
teresting. The public continues to con- 
sume tobacco and such items as chew- 
ing gum, soft drinks, safety razors and 
chocolate, this last having a bearing on 
soda water fountains, candy, etc. The 
American Chicle Company increased its 
dividend in 1930 and again in 1935, 
while the record of William Wrigley, 


Jr., Company reflects a stable situation 


in the field where it operates, in both 
good and bad times. 
Chemical-producing concerns, along 
with those manufacturing and market- 
ing drugs and food, displayed a_rea- 
sonably stable front. The assembled sta- 
tistics suggested that the search would 
best reveal its results if the stocks should 
be tabulated in two groups: one roster 
by commodities and the other by prod- 


ucts either manufactured or marketed, 


(continued on page 10) 











DIVIDEND RECORDS OVER 12 YEARS, 1932 - 1943 
— A View of Goods’ Consumer Habits — 


Companies Com. Pref. 
Arranged by stk. stk. 
Commodities Issues 

Cameras l ] 
Chocolate l l 
Chewing Gum z 
Chemicals 3 2 
Copper 1] ] 
Drugs 12 
Food 19 3 
Glass 4 ] 
Gold & Smelt ]1 — 
Iron & Steel 13 3 
Lead : _- 
Oils De — 
Soft Drinks ] I 
Safety Razors 2 l 
Sugar 4 2 
Tobacco 7 — 
27 16 

Companies Com. Pref. 
Arranged by stk. stk. 

Products Issues 

Agric. Mach. 13 2 
Automotive 8 l 
Chain Drug Strs. 2 ~ 
Chain Groc. Strs. 7 _ 
Chain Mdse. Strs. 8 — 
Dept. Stores 13 — 
Elec. Machinery 1] - 
Mail Order Strs. 4 l 
Paints & Bldg. Prod. 1] - 
Plumbing Fixt. 5 ] 
Tin Products 3 2 
Railroads 14 6 
(ere) ] 3 


Nearly Paid 
Uniform Something 
Dividend each Year 


Uniform 
or Ine. 
Dividend 


? — 
’ — = 
9 _ 
6 Y 
ees 3 
4 ») 
7 6 
=e ? u 
3 4 l 
5 
Z l 
— 14 4 
54 = 
U | 
, , 
4 Bs l 
38 51 § 
Uniform Nearly Paid 
or Ine. Uniform Something 
Dividend Dividend each Year 
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Capital Gains 
vs. 
Dividend Income 


(continued from page 8) 


igg0 to the maximum price of 1941. 
lo bring the record close to the pres- 
ent, the 1942 


30'5; the highest of 1943 was 60; the 


minimum price of was 
Huctuation from the minimum of 1942 
to the maximum of 1943 was approxi 


mately 97 per cent, 
From the Record 


The table found on page 8 shows the 
extent of fluctuations among prices of 
several other old-line common. stocks 
which are generally considered as of 
investment grade. Extension of the 
study to the 30 industrial stocks used in 
compiling the Dow, Jones & Co. stock 
price average discloses a year-to-year 
average fluctuation from lowest to 
highest of 74 per cent; and, oddly, sev- 
eral rated in the staid, conservative class 
were marked by a pronounced price 
swing from year to year. 

The 10-year average change from the 
lowest of one year to the highest price 
of the next ensuing year was 91 per cent 
in case of International Harvester; 110 
per cent in Westinghouse; 84 per cent 
in American Smelting and Refining; 47 
per cent in Eastman Kodak, and so on. 

In contrast with the wide year-to-year 
Huctuations of seasonal stock, the net 
overall rise during the last decade has 
been small. For the 30 Dow, Jones stocks 
the yearly average price again was less 
than 4 per cent. If a figure of speech 
may be used, the foregoing records sug- 
gest that investors who buy stocks for 
dividends, and maintain their position 
for very long periods, are, in effect, rid- 
ing an elevator to an unstudied destina- 
tion. They do not get out at any price 
“floor” as their holdings fluctuate, but 
keep on traveling—up and down for 


vears. They travel a tremendous total 





of Stock 
Exchange Community 


Fourth Loan Sales 


Sales of War Bonds in the $14- 
000,000,000 Fourth Loan by New 
York Stock Exchange member firms, 
members and personnel amounted to 
$857,949,101. In the Third 


when the Government sought $15,- 


Loan, 


000,000,000, the community’s sales 
and the subscriptions of the partic- 
ipants in the drive totaled $1,040, 
037,518. 











distance before a small aggregate net 
price appreciation accrues, if any. 
The study from which these records 


flowed 


Was not instituted 


with the 
thought of promoting a statistical back- 
ground for trading in stocks for a casual 
profit. On the contrary, serious invest- 


ment was to be 


served; investment 
which employs capital as a medium for 
capital growth as well as for the pur- 
pose of acquiring a yield in the form of 
dividends, 

It would be only by chance, of course, 
that anyone should invest at the lowest 
price of an issue in any year and accept 
a capital gain at the highest level of the 
ensuing year. But intermediate fluctua- 
tions do not go unnoticed by seasoned 
investors who devote close attention to 
market developments. A glance over 
continuous, day-to-day, stock price rec- 
ords registers the trend, whether it be in 
process of a reaction or a forward move- 
ment. Purchase or sale in accordance 
with a deliberate program for attaining 
gains on capital may be guided so as to 
derive a substantial or a moderate per- 
centage return on capital. Mighty few 
investors or traders in all of the securi- 
ties market's long history have ever 
bought at the bottom of a downward 
trend or scored their capital gain at the 


top of a reverse trend. 


A Fair Question 


But, it may fairly be asked, doesn’t 


‘“‘Depression-Proof”’ 
Stocks Scanned 


(continued from page 9) 


or both, by companies put under the 
investment microscope. By “cutting and 
paring,” the stocks to be ranked for con- 
tinuing study were reduced to 228 com- 


mon and 29 preferred issues. 


A Cross-Section 


I should not attempt to assert that the 

groups contained by any means all the 
listed stocks which could be contained 
in such an assembly. The aggregate, 
however, seems to be sufficiently large 
and spread over enough industrial terri- 
tory to be representative. 
Editor’s Note: THr ExcHaNnce is much in- 
terested in evidences of individual investor 
research, such as the foregoing. It is to be 
said in connection with a study of this 
calibre that deductions are shaped by the 
individual stocks taken under scrutiny. 
The 5 common stocks of glass-making 
companies which are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange would, by them- 
selves, receive a different rating from the 
group in the table. Three of them have 
paid dividends annually for the last 12 
years and longer, 1 has omitted dividends 
in only one year since 1932. This example 
dealing with selection doubtless could be 
applied to others of the groups arranged 
by commodities. 

(The names of securities mentioned 
in the foregoing article are merely for 
purposes of illustration; no suggestions 


for purchase or sale are intended.) 


the very process of buying and selling 
with a capital gain intent interfere with 
dividend income? Not necessarily. In 
fact, well-judged purchases after close 
study of a price trend, comprise a way 
to increase dividend income. For ex- 
ample, General Electric at its recent 
price of 39% yielded only 3.5 per cent; 
at its war-time low of 2144, the yield 
was 6.5 per cent. Investment in the lower 
ranges of a market decline, obviously, 
brings a larger yield ona stable-dividend 


(continued on page 12) 
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Listed Preferred Stocks and Their Yields 


if \ past years, when income taxes fig- 

ed not at all in the calculations 
of investors in securities for income, 
preierred stocks occupied a notably im- 
portant niche in the investors’ Hall of 
Fame. 


ployed in portfolios for the purpose of 


A long roster of them were em- 


“sweetening” the income derived from 
bond holdings .. . their yields, in most 
cases, Was somewhat higher than first- 
grade corporate bonds returned. 
Investment philosophy experienced a 
change with the arrival of super-taxes 
and the stiff upward slanting of income 
tax imposts for incomes in the higher 
brackets. The Great Depression of the 
1930's did not serve as a stepping stone 
for preterred issues to better things, in- 
asmuch as many dividends fell into 
arrears, from which they have since then 


recovered but gradually. 


Gain in Prominence 


Yet, preferred stocks seemed merely 
to be biding their time; in last year’s 
extensive improvement of the securi- 
ties’ price structure, preferred issues 
were well forward in the procession, to 
the surprise of a number of readers of 
Tue Excuance whose attention was 
caught by a sampling of such stocks in 
the February issue. Resultant inquiries 
for more facts about this class of securi- 
ties suggested the statistics on this page. 

Of the preferred stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, 86 per cent 
are paying dividends. On some of them 
a substantial amount of back dividends 
remains to be cleared away. In the col- 
umn of yields by stock groups which 
noted, 


the table contains it will be 


nevertheless, that without including 
payments made on arrearages in 1943, 
the yield situation stands higher than 
in the case of the rank and file of cor- 


porate bonds. 


The yields are “median” yields; that 
is, the figures represent the middle yield 
between highest and lowest in each 
of the several designated groups. 

When yields of the 339 dividend pay- 
ing preferred issues are further broken 
down, some informative statistics re- 
sult, as study of the table shows. 

Yields are based on prices as of De- 
cember 31, 1943 and cash dividend pay- 
ments during 1943 (excluding pay- 
ments on arrears in excess of the normal 
dividend rate.) 

The largest single group of the table 
—54—vielded between 4 per cent and 
4.4 per cent at the end of 1943. The sec- 


ond largest — 44 — offered a return on 


purchase price of 4.5 to 4.9 per cent. On 
from that yield level, as yields went 
higher, the number in each group de- 
clined as the g per cent area was ap- 
proached. A block of 25 issues which 
have an indifferent rating in market 
estimation gravitated to the area where 


vields were in excess of g per cent. 


Room for Study 


The tabulation suggests that room for 
close study of preferred stocks exists in 
respect to income-yields and_ stability. 
Such study contains the material for 
enlargement when the broad tabulation 
is examined in detail and the variety 


of stocks is taken into account. 








DIVIDEND PAYMENTS AND YIELDS OF PREFERRED STOCKS 
LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
RECORD OF 1943 
— Assembled by Industrial Groups — 

Average* 
Number of Number Paying Yield Estimated °o 
Issues Listed Cash Dividends (Median) Aggregate Amount of Change 
Industry (12 31 43) in 1943 °o Dividend Payments from '42 
Amusement a te 6 3.9 $ 2.925.000 +28.0 
Automobile . . . . .- 12 10 Sod 11.400.000 1.9 
a 3 3 6.8 3.884.000 — 
Mememee se te 1] 9 1.3 2.176.000 4.0 
Office Equip. ae oe ] ] mR 870.000 — 
Chemical. . . ..- 30 28 1.3 18.016.000 2.1 
Elec. Equipment 4 1 1.7 1.571.000 — 
Farm Machinery . . . H 4 14 9,416,000 1.8 
Financial . : : 12 1] 5.6 5.809.000 0.6 
LS eae 26 23 1.8 22.792.000 6.8 
Gava@jent . . « «+ « « 3 3 6.2 501.000 — 
i a a eee 6 6 6.8 1.903,000 3.0 
Machinery & Metal . 33 33 6.0 15.853.000 12 
Mining Se uae. te oe 13 9 1.9 7.361.000 +12.3 
Paper & Publishing 15 15 5.6 13.592.000 114.1 
Petroleum SNe om 5 5 1.5 7.171.000 — 
Matwoe@ ... «sss 7 31 we 15,269.000 +19.3 
Retail Merchandising . 28 25 cia 10,947,000 1.6 
Rubber & Tire. . . . 5 5 5.7 13,277.000 24.7 
Shipbuilding & Op... 3 3 5.2 851.000 — 
Steel. Iron & Coke 22 19 7.0 17.527.000 1.8 
Textiles ce 19 18 5.8 9.408.000 1.0 
Tobacco ay aera 1] 1] 1.3 8.181.000 — 
Public Utilities . . . 52 1] ae 73.358.000 8.0 
U.S. Cos. Op. Abroad . 9 6 5.7 5.361.000 34.6 
Foreign Companies . . t 3 5.4 2.309.000 — 
Other Companies. . . 8 7 7.0 2.849.000 +27.8 
WOW oe a cs et 392 339 339 $344.577,000 1.6 
* Yields are based on prices as of December 31. 1943. and on cash dividend 
payments during 1943. excluding payments on arrears in excess of the normal 
dividend rate. The average median yield of preferred stocks of the 27 
groups was 5 per cent. 














GARDNER-DENVER COMPANY 


34,164 shares $3 Cumulative Convertible Preferred, 
$20 Par: 563,286 shares Common Stock without Par. 


TICKER SYMBOL: GDC 





HE Gardner-Denver Company rep- 
resents a merger effected in 1927 of 
Gardner Governor Company, Quincy, 
Illinois, and Denver Rock Drill Manu- 
facturing Company, Denver, Colorado, 
concerns whose products were largely 
supplementary to one another. 
Gardner Governor Company was es- 
tablished in 1859 primarily for the man- 
ufacture of steam governors. Denver 
Rock Drill Manufacturing Company 
was established in 1905, its early activi- 
ties being centered around the produc- 
tion and sale of the Waugh Rock Drill 


—the first valveless drill to be placed on 


the market. 


Rugged Issues 


Various products of a related nature 
were added to the line in subsequent 
vears, so that at the present time the 
company manufactures and sells sink- 
ing, stoping and drifting drills for min- 
ing, quarrying and general contracting; 
paving breakers, clay diggers and sheet- 
ing drivers; air and electric hoists; drill 
steel equipment such as sharpeners, hole 
punchers and oil forges; two-stage wa- 
ter-cooled portable air compressors, both 


gasoline and Diesel powered, for use in 


construction of highways, dams, air 
ports, etc. Also Diesel engine starting 
compressors for use on the new stream- 
lined railroad trains; horizontal com- 
pressors; vertical water-cooled compres- 
sors; air-cooled compressors; dry vacu- 
um pumps; duplex steam and power 
pumps for industrial, oilfield and min- 
ing service; centrifugal single and dou- 
ble action pumps; governors and twin 
drilling engines for oilfield rotary drill- 


ing. 


War Business 


Practically all classes of the company’s 
products are used directly or indirectly 
in the war effort. Its pumps are em- 
ployed on submarines, destroyers, land- 
ing barges, tankers and cargo vessels; 
compressors are used for Diesel engine 
starting on large Navy vessels; portable 
compressors are used in the construc- 
tion of military roads, air fields and 
camps; rock drills, hoists, etc., are ap- 
plied in the mining of iron, copper and 
other essential minerals; and its pumps 
and drilling engines aid in obtaining 
the gasoline and oil needed to run the 
war machine. 


In peace times the company’s prod- 





Calenda Net Profit 


Year Before Taxes 
1935 $ 826.447 
1936 1,317,446 
1937 1,387,348 
1938 707 963 
1939 1,361,558 
1940 1.530.785 
1941 3,424,298 
1942 3.333.253 


I2 


Income and Excess- Net 
Profit Taxes Income 
$ 109,044 $ 717,403 
268,340 1,049,106 
234,171 1.953.177 
117,349 590,614 


238,000 
411,800 
1,978,600 
2.351.000 


1,123,558 
1,118,985 
1,445,698 


1,182,253 





ucts are widely used in the oil fields, tor 
general industrial business, in all min- 
ing activities and in the construction 
field. Export business, particularly in 
mining and the oil fields, has always 
been an important and balancing factor 
in the company’s business. Its products 
have been utilized in the construction 
of the New York Aqueduct, the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, the Grand Coulee 
Dam and other large projects. 

The 


ployees and maintains 37 branch offices 


company has over 2,500 em- 
of which 25 are located in the United 
States and 12 in foreign countries, In 
addition, over 100 agencies are main- 
tained in cities in the United States and 


abroad. 


Stable Earnings 

Because of the wide variety of prod- 
ucts manufactured, the company has 
enjoyed a stable earnings record as in- 
dicated by the tabulation at the bottom 
of the page, covering an eight-year 
period. 

The common stock dividend was $1 
per share in 1943. A larger dividend has 


been paid in several recent years. 


Capital Gains 
vs. 
Dividend Income 


(continued from page 10) 


paying issue than when the stock is 
acquired in the upper ranges of rising 
fluctuations. 

It is true that many conservative in- 
vestors in equities purposely ignore 
fluctuations of prices. But the question 
may be advanced whether business-like 
management of capital is adequately 
served without the application of hard- 
headed attention to price trends. And 
to repeat what was mentioned before: 
under present tax laws, capital gains 
can substantial stock- 


mean more to 


holders than dividend income, alone. 
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\fter 50 years of absorbing the emo- 
tional scene which finds reflection in the 
securities market, said the Old Timer, 
hardly anything surprises me any more. 
Just the same, I find as much interest as 
ever in the evidences of what people do 
and how they think, especially in the ap- 
parent inconsistencies of their action and 
You'll recall that last July so 
many folk decided that Mussolini's exit as 
a Grand Mogul of destiny forecast an early 
peace that they sold their stocks and 


thought. 


brought on a sharp decline. Yet these last 
couple of weeks, with peace a great deal 
nearer, a lot of the same people, from what 
| hear around the commission houses, have 
been buying stocks. Or go back to Sep- 
tember, 1939, what a stir there was on the 
buying side after the war began! A couple 
of months later, so many bull traders had 
changed their minds that a long list of 
equities were pretty well back where they 
had_ started. 
* * * 

You can’t charge such vagaries off to 
human nature and let it go at that. There 
has to be a reason when stocks are bought 
and another reason when they are sold. 
There’s where the puzzle lies. If expecta- 
tion of coming peace aroused selling last 
Summer, the expectation is the same, only 
more so, right now with the Nazis being 
pushed around by Russia and getting their 
industries knocked to pieces from the air. 
And with the Japs beginning to be forced 
into a huddle in the middle of the great 
empire they thought they had seized only 
2 years ago, peace looks closer all the 
time. Its a puzzle, the way sentiment 
switches around, but puzzles are of not 
much use until you try to solve ’em. Let's 
look at this one and see whether any loose 
ends can be tied together and added up 
to something. 

Peace last Summer or Autumn would 
have caught this country flat-footed, you 


might say. Post-war planning was under 


Comcves¢r 
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consideration then, of course, but ways and 
means were not even in a blue-print stage. 
Since Jast September, Congress committees 
have been biting into the problem, and 
hundreds of corporations have set up their 
individual ideas about what to do to keep 
plant production active, develop markets 
for old and new products, and get the re- 
turning soldiers and sailors back into jobs, 
their old ones or new ones. Maybe a great 
deal remains to be done, maybe some 
phases of demobilization and the trends 
of industry can’t be sized up with much 
accuracy yet, but considerable work has 
been done, and the outlook is clearer for 
peace than it was not long ago. And don't 
try to tell me that the stock-buying pub- 
lic isn’t aware of these changes. I ain't 
predicting a bull market nearby, mind 
you, but I’d be annoyed if the people who 
sold stocks last Summer sold ‘em again 
if another wave of peace talk got stirred 
up by United Nations’ successes. 
* * * 

Those folk are better prepared to grapple 
with peace, if you see what I mean. It’s 
But the fact that 
investors and traders know now that the 


going to be a grapple. 


politicians and corporation managers see 
more clearly what they are going up 
against than they did 9 months ago is a 
stabilizing influence. So maybe people 
who buy and sell stocks are not as incon 
sistent as I suggested they were when I 
began to talk. 
*% * * 
Another thing: 9 months to a year ago, 


sentiment growing out of the war and 


yearnings for peace were having effect on 
securities prices, and it was also having 
influence on the public’s slant toward the 
war, itself. Look back in your files of 
THe Excuance; you'll find that I said 
something, and I wasn’t complimenting 
anybody, about the hifalutin ideas some 
commentators had about the world con- 
flict representing a social revolution, af 
fecting many countries. The soul of man, 
you might say, was swelling out among 
submerged peoples, a part of a global up- 
And this im- 
pression was made to include the Nazis 


heaval from underneath. 
along with the Japs. A world-wide social 
revolution! When you get to thinking 
about so tremendous a subject as that, you 
begin to wonder whether you aren’t op- 
posing an inevitable change by standing 
up against the forces supposed to be in 
revolution. 
* * * 

Well, Japanese atrocities and Nazi ruth 
lessness knocked that idea over after the 
war went on a while. It became obvious 
to anybody who followed the news that 
what America and the other allied nations 
were doing was stopping a bunch ot 
thieves and murderers; that was the war 
in substance. After that fact was realized, 
we knew exactly where we were going and 
we, the military forces I mean, went at 
it hammer and tongs. 


* * * 


When investors began to see that peace 
was a specific problem with angles that 
could be straightened out with thought 
and plan in advance of it, peace looked 
less vague and unsettling to owners of 
securities. They have arrived at a better 
perspective of peace than they had last 
July. Maybe their ideas about business 
prospects in the post-war will have to he 
revised from time to time, but they can get 
help from the preparations now being 


made. 


NGE 








South American 
Economics... 
Argentina- Chile 
(continued from page 6) 


repercussions (since allegedly the bulk 
of the population is not in sympathy 
with the Government's foreign policy 

a military junta and not a constitu- 
tional government), Argentina will not 
difficult 


probiems that will afflict most other 


be confronted with post-war 
nations. 

Argentina has no large military o1 
naval establishments, no war indus- 
tries and no high taxation. If at the 
time of the Axis defeat, Argentina were 
to be still persevering in her unfriendly 
attitude (called neutrality) toward the 
United Nations, it is quite possible that 
she will hot be accorded the chance to 
export her surplus agricultural products 


Allied Na 


tions that have agricultural surpluses. 


on an even basis with the 


But, despite this cloud, the excellent debt 
record of the country justifies the belief 
that Argentina will continue servicing 


her dollar bonds. 


Chile 


In accordance with Law No. 5580 of 
January 31, 1935, governing the service 
of Chile’s external debt to Autonomous 
Institute, it was announced in Decem- 
ber, 1943, that $14.28 would be paid as 
interest during 1944 against surrender of 
the two oldest unpaid COUPONS detached 
from assented bonds. This amount con- 
trasts with $16.80 paid in 1943 and $15.58 
in 1942. Allocated revenues vielded only 
1Q43 


$10,1 36,000 1N 1942, owing to a $200,000 


$8,567,000 in as compared with 
drop in profits on nitrate exports and 
of $1,260,000 in income taxes paid by 
copper companies. 

The decrease in copper tax revenue 
Was not due to a shrinkage In exports 
or lower copper prices, but was caused 


by a law which relieves the companies 


4 


of the normal income tax on increased 
revenues resulting from an increase in 
the sale price of copper over the basic 
price of 10 cents, and instead compels 
the companies to turn over to the Goy- 
ernment 50 per cent of the price in- 
crease. 

Thus, the net profits of the copper 
companies are reduced and less goes 
to the Institute for servicing the debt. 
the bondholders 


Furthermore, when 


assented to the plan they expected that 
the 50 per cent of the revenues of the 
Institute applicable to repurchase of the 
external debt would each year redeem 
a part of the outstanding bonds, so that 
the amount available for interest pay- 
ments would each vear be distributed 
number of bonds, 


among a_ smaller 


which would mean a higher rate of 


return. 


(continued on page 16) 





Republic of Chile 


7's 1922 — 42 
6's 1926— 60 
6's 1927 —6l 
6's 1928 — 61 (Jan.) 


6's 1928 — 6] ( Sept. ) 
6’s 1929 — 62 
6's 1930 63 
Municipalities 
Consol. Municipal Loan 
7's 1929 — 60 
City of Santiago 
7's 1928 —- 49 
7's 1930 — 61 
Government Guaranteed Debt 
Mortgage Bank of Chile 
61's 1925 —57 
634’s 1926—6l 
6's 1926— 3] 
6's 1929 — 62 


6's 1928 — 6l 


Irgentine Republic 
4V,"5 1938 — 48 
414’s 1936— 7] 
4s 1937 —2/15—72 
4's 1937 — 4/15 —72 
Provinces 
Buenos Aires 
3°s 1936 — 84 


+34°s 1977 
$145 1976 
45's 1976 


4%4’s 1975 

Guaranteed 
Mendoza +s 
Santa Fe 4's 


1937 


1939 


i 
— 64 





PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT CHILEAN DOLLAR BONDS 


Current 


STATISTICAL DATA ON BONDS OF THE ARGENTINE 


Amount Approximate Yield 
Outstanding Price od 
$11,383,000 1734 8.0 

26,641,500 17% 8.0 
16,331,000 1734 8.0 
21,988,500 17% 8.0 
9.369.000 17% 8.0 
6,312,500 17% 8.0 
15,182,000 174 8.0 

9 382,000 161. 8.85 

1,835,000 5 92 

1,370,000 SY, 92 

10,702,500 7\% 8.34 
6,573,000 7% 8.28 
4,602,000 Wf 8.40 
12,318,000 17% 8.3 
10,285,500 17% 8.34 
Current 

Amount Approximate Yield 
Outstanding Price % 
$17,024,000 100 4.50 

21,266,500 92% 4.85 
63,476,500 8414 4.73 
31.852.000 8414 4.73 
1,880,000 53 5.6] 
29 582,000 75! 5.80 

7.149.500 761% 5.90 

5,845,000 77 6.00 

8,440,000 7834 6.04 

2.988.000 9? 3% 4.34 

6,470,000 83! 4.79 











Common Stocks Held Widely In Portfolios 


of Investment Companies 


TT HE flavor of post-war expectations 
is to be found in the readjustments 
of investment portfolios which have 
becn made during the last six months. 
Last July, with the eclipse of Mussolini, 
came a resurgence of anticipation that 
the war in Europe might be heading 
up toward a swift climax; this was a 
revival of the hope that accompanied 
the earlier collapse of Nazi resistance in 
North Africa. Although fewer conjec- 
tures have been heard recently about an 
early ending of the conflict across the 
Auantic, fund managers have con- 
tinued to direct policies and_philoso- 
phies toward a post-war goal. 
Evidence of this significant trend 
seems to be clear to read in an analysis 
of go portfolios which has been pre- 
pared by the National Association of 
Investment Companies. As a reflection 
of professional thought about securities 
to be held, frequently in large blocks, 
against the return of peace with the re- 
adjustments entailed therein, the results 
contain interest for investors of all 


Strata. 


Changing Portfolios 


The study was centered on year-end 
holdings of the investment organiza- 
tions. Portfolios are always in a state 
of flux, as conditions change and polli- 
cies call for alterations of investment 
programs from time to time. The hold- 
ings of one month may vary consider- 
ably in detail from those of an ensuing 
month; hence, in presenting a list of 
common stocks designed to reveal the 
breadth of ownership by the companies 
in particular equities, the Association 
notes: 

“The list does not necessarily repre- 
sent the issues which investment com- 


panies are currently purchasing, nor 


would the individual managements in 
many cases be likely to list these par- 
ticular stocks if asked to name 10 out- 
standing investment issues. (The 10 are 
included in the longer list which fol- 
lows.) Most funds are continuously 
seeking investment opportunities among 
the less well-known issues which do 
not show up in a list based on breadth 


of ownership.” 


Stocks Widely Held 


The stocks most widely held, as re- 


ported in the analysis, were these: 


No. of Funds No. of 
Holding Shares 
Stock Held 

54 Stand. Oil of N. J. 331,446 

53 Mont. Ward 328,325 

52 Gen. Motors 230,984 

48 Chrysler 182,825 


46 Inter. Nickel 317,100 
44 Texas Co. 277,276 


aml f gu 
44 Gen. Electric 223,030 


42 No. American 1,361,180 
42 Soc.-Vacuum 790,280 
4] Am. Gas & Elec. 381,100 
40) Union Carbide 123,550 


38 Cont. Oil 
38 Gulf Oil 


201.930 
226,030 


3/ Deere & Co. 264.075 
36 Com. Inv. T. 131,740 
36 Westinghouse 65,405 
34 Pure Oil 358.930 
34 Sears, Roebuck 147,200 
33 Amer. Rad. & S. S. 363,400 
33 Ohio Oil 270,820 
33 Kennecott Cop. 173,350 
33 Goodyear 149,800 
33 Phillips Pet. 96,300 
3] Paramount 357,283 
3] U. S. Steel i21,160 


Adjustment of portfolios to the 
changed outlook is shown, the analysis 
states, by comparison of recent holdings 
with those of 4 years ago, which was 
about the time when the war began in 
Europe and before any real conversion 
of American industry to war produc- 
tion had occurred. Mining issues, which 


were then second only to oil stocks, 


have declined more than 50 per cent in 
the total amount held by a representa- 
tive group of funds. 

Substantial decreases in holdings of 
chemical stocks, steels, aircraft and elec 
trical equipment manufacturers have 
also taken place. Signs have appeared, 
however, that some investment com- 
panies are renewing their interest in 
certain stocks of those categories. 

Large increases in holdings cver the 
4 years have been registered in railroad 
bonds (principally defaulted and_ sec- 
ond-grade issues), in utility company 
preferred stocks, bank and finance com- 
pany, food, beverage and motion  pic- 
ture company securities. Three groups 
in which combined holdings are still 
not large but represent substantial per- 
centage increases over those at the end 
of 1939 are rubber and tire companies, 
drug manufacturers and the air trans 


port lines, 


Widely Diversified 

A breakdown of the assets of 12 large 
investment companies, these assets 
amounting to $538,150,.000 on Decem 
ber 21 last, disclosed wide diversifica- 
tion. This resulted in only moderate 
percentages of the total assets being in 
vested in many of the individual situa- 
tions. About 6 per cent was in public 
utility preferred stocks; 4.4 per cent in 
railroad bonds; 13.6 per cent in oil and 
oil refining companies; 3.5 per cent in 
food and beverage concerns: 6.7 per 
cent in retail merchandising organiza- 
tions; 2.7 per cent in railroad stocks: 
1.5 per cent in electrical equipment 
companies and so on. 

The 12 funds held 7.8 per cent of 
their assets in cash or its equivalent, ap- 
proximately the same percentage as at 


the end of 1929. 





Volatile Outlook of 
New Railroad Equities 


(continued from page 4) 
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through dividend distributions shortly 
after the initial rise in company opera- 


tions takes place. 


Post-War Markets 


Considerable surrounds 


uncertainty 
the prospects for reorganized rail stocks 
in the post-war period. Industrial pro- 
duction of close to 150 on the Federal 
Reserve Board index may be necessary 
for the majority of them to show worth- 


while while 


earnings, variations of 
twenty points in the index either way 
may result in large per-share profits or 
losses as can readily be seen in the 
table. 

In 1g4g0, when the FRB index aver- 
aged around 125, only a scattered few 
were able to show earnings on the com- 
mon stock. Some railroads may improve 
the status of their new stocks by debt 
retirement, and it should be interesting 
to watch those reorganized companies 
which can retire relatively more debt 
immediately after reorganization, as 
against those railroads which are dis- 
tributing most of their war-accumulated 
the old defaulted 


cash to holders of 


bonds. 


Charting a Course 


It is for the economists to proclaim 
their views and chart the course of post- 
war business activity, and, of course, no 
individual can be deprived of his own 
predictions on the aftermath of the war. 
However, whether the FRB index be 
125 Or 175, investors in reorganized rail 
stocks should be aware of the perform- 
ance of these equities under varying 
business conditions, 

As long as their inherent volatile 
character is clearly recognized, specula 
tions in these securities will be more in 


formed and will facilitate the mainte- 


nance of an orderly market in an indus- 
try where the natural and extreme pro- 
pensities of earnings provoke indiscrim- 


inate markets. 


South America and 


Dollar Bonds 


(continued from page 14) 
However, a decree of December 3, 
1940 suspended amortization and di- 
verted 50 per cent of the revenues 
of the Institute to reconstruction and 
development of the country following 


The 


$21,000,000, 


the earthquake of last year. 


amounts diverted exceed 
which sum would have retired $100,- 
000,000 principal amount of debt at the 
current price of $200 per $1000 bond. 
Amortization decreased from $33,788,500 
in 1938 to $6,215,500 in 1940, $3,113,000 
in 1941, $2,659,000 in 1942 and only 
$1,700,000 principal amount in 1943. 
The unilateral changes in the provisions 
are not a violation of the service plan, 
since the Government has specifically 
reserved to itself the right to make 


changes at its discretion. 


Large Repurchases 


Since the inception of the plan $1o1,- 
855,000 principal amount of dollar bonds 
have been repurchased, thus reducing 
the dollar debt to $162,736,500 principal 
amount as of December 31, 1943. About 
go per cent of the dollar bonds have 
been stamped as assented to the plan. 

Service of the Chilean external debt 
and consequently the future price move- 
ment of the bonds will be determined 
by the volume of exports and prices of 
nitrates and copper. For the duration 
of the war there will continue to be a 
large demand for both products. The 
post-war requirements for reconstruc- 
tion in Europe and elsewhere are not 
likely to approach the practically un- 
limited war demand and at the end of 


the war there may be large stocks of 


raw copper and scrap available. There 
may be a substantial demand from 
Europe for nitrates during the period 
of reconstruction, but once the syn- 
thetic plants begin to operate, the profit- 
ableness of Chile’s nitrate industry will 
depend to a large extent upon the con- 
clusion of an agreement with the syn- 
thetic producers aimed at elimination 


of ruinous competition. 


Stoking the Fires of 
a World War 


In war-time, the corporations produc- 
ing materials used by the military ser- 
vices receive a great deal of taxpayers’ 
money in payment for goods, and turn 
back a large amount of the same money 
to the Treasury . . . a circular process. 

Here is the way the Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Company, whose stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, took it in 
and sent it back last year: 

Net sales, royalties and other 

operating revenues........ $55,393,036 
Profit before Fed. Inc. taxes 11,551,394 
Fed. Inc. and Excess Profit 

taxes 8,777,400 
257773400 


The net sales included the proceeds of 


Net profit 


goods sold to civilian consumers as well 
as to government purchasers, but the 
bulk of the taxes was applied to war 
business, 


Other 


$1,100,000, as the annual report notes, 


taxes absorbed more than 
and when the full tax bill for the year 
and several preceding years was figured 
in terms of dollars-per-share of stock, 
this result ensued: 


Per Share 
Total taxes of Stock 


1943 $9,963,861 $22.70 
1942 
IQ4I 


1940 


= > a> 
75391,282 17.01 


+s 
3,701,315 5. 
1,512,644 
1929 1,331,260 


1,101,450 


1935 
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Monthly Statistics 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


MONTH END DATA 
Shares Listed 
Share Issues Listed . 
Par Value of Bonds bined 
Bond Issues Listed . : 
Total Stock and/or Bond es ; 
Market Value of Listed Shares 
Market Value of Listed Bonds 
Market Value of All Listed Securities 
Flat Average Price—All Share Issues 
Shares: Market Value —— Shares Listed 
Bonds: Market Value -— Par Value 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24— 100) 
Shares in Short Interest* 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov’ t hemes 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral* . 


Per cent of Market Value of Listed Shares? 


regen Borrowings—Total* . : 
N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices 


DATA FOR FULL MONTH 


Reported Share Volume 
Daily Average (Incl. Senmdane 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) 
Ratio to Listed Shares : 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots)* . 
Money Value of Total Share Sales* . 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value)* 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales* 
N.Y.S.E. Memberships Transferred 
Average Price 


. 


. 


(Mil.) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 
(No.) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(S) 

(S$) 

(S$) 
(%) 
(Thou.) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(%) 
(Mil. $) 
(No.) 
(No.) 


(Thou. ) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(%) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou. $ 
(Thou. 
(Thou. 
(Thou. 
(%) 


(Thou. § 


(Thou. $ 
(No.) 
(S) 





FEBRUARY 
1,492 
1.240 

96,632 
1,092 
1,195 

48,494 

96,838 

145,332 
45.72 
32.51 
100.21 
64.1 
961 
309 
502 
1.04 
811 
781 
2,321 


411,040 
245,115 


> 


48,000 


JANUARY 
1,490 
15237 

90,742 
1,091 
1,194 

48,397 

90,544 

138,941 
45.29 
32.47 
99.78 

64.1 
847 
283 
448 

0.93 
731 
776 


2,321 


17,811 
712 
759 
1.20 
24,249 
561,996 


337,114 


13,485 
14,264 
371 
334,298 
196,771 
6 
43,750 


DECEMBER FEBRUARY 
1.489 1,470 
1,237 1,241 

90,841 72,962 
1,096 L133 
1,193 1,201 

47,607 43,539 

90,274 71.346 

137,881 114,885 
44.39 41.17 
31.96 29.61 
99.38 97.79 

63.1 59.0 
737 664 
234 
449 
0.94 
683 
773 
2,339 


+ 
; 
> 


19,527 24,434 
751 1111 
796 1,199 
L352 

25,584 

641,446 
223,886 
8,611 
8,789 


28,200 


* Items are as of ledgers which normally reflect transactions up to the close of the second full preceding business day. 


+ Ratios of member borrowings on other collateral to market value of listed shares. 


This ratio figure is not compar- 


able to the ratios published prior to May 1943. To obtain ratios comparable to those previously published, the total 


member borrowings skould be divided by the market value of all listed shares. 


= Not available. 
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U. S. ARMY 
SIGNAL CORPS 
FROM OWI. 


Tue American Red Cross has launched its 1944 campaign to raise 
$200,000,000. A huge sum? Yes, and for a tremendous purpose .. . heal- 


ing and mercy to our fighting men and their families . . . alleviation of 
suffering where the need is great. 


We can, we must, we will raise it! 


Opportunity to demonstrate your devotion to one of the world’s great- 


est causes is again beckoning. Be prompt in giving. Pass the good 
word along. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








